THE  STRENGTH  OF THE  GOVERNMENT

Yet that majority must be treated with respect. It expects full infor-
mation on all matters which can reasonably be made public. Treaties,
for instance, must usually be laid before Parliament. As Lord Palmer-
ston said in 1841:

All formal engagements of the Crown, which involve the question of
peace and war, must be submitted to Parliament.... It would scarcely be
consistent with the spirit of the British Constitution for the Crown to enter
into a binding engagement of such a nature, without formally placing it on
record, so that Parliament might have an opportunity of expressing its
opinions thereupon... . But if the engagement was merely verbal, though it
would bind the Ministers who made it, it might be disavowed by their
successors.1

Nor could a British Government undertake to declare war, unless it
had or expected the authority of Parliament. As Lord Salisbury said
in 1901:

The British Government cannot undertake to declare war, for any purpose,
unless it is a purpose of which the electors of this country would approve.
If the Government promised to declare war for an object which did not
commend itself to public opinion, the promise would be repudiated, and the
Government would be turned out.... We might, to some extent, divest
ourselves of the full responsibility of such a step, by laying an Agreement with
the Triple Alliance before Parliament as soon as it is concluded. But there are

very grave objections to such a course-----Several times during the last

sixteen years Count Hatzfeldt has tried to elicit from me, in conversation,
some opinion as to the probable conduct of England, if Germany or Italy
were involved in war with France. I have always replied that an English
minister could not venture on such a forecast. The course of the English
Government in such a crisis must depend on the view taken by public
opinion in this country, and public opinion would be largely, if not exclu-
sively, governed by the nature of the casus belli?

There are, however, matters on which Parliament allows a measure
of reticence. Though questions can be asked on all questions of policy
or administration, they will usually not be asked if the questioner is
advised beforehand that an answer would not be in the public interest.
If they are asked, Parliament would always accept a statement, prima
facie justified, that the disclosure of information would not be in the

1 Quoted Joll, Britain and Europe^ pp. 102-3.            3 Quoted ibid. pp. 199-200.
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